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I have been contemplating the seal impressions on Persepolis tablets for about thirty-five years. In that 
time I have made some discoveries about the ways they were used, but I am still confused about many 
things. It is one of those cases in which if you are not confused you do not appreciate the problem. 
Nevertheless, I shall try to put emphasis on the things I know rather than on the things I am confused about. 

Of the thirty thousand or more tablets found in Herzfeld's excavation of the fortification at the northeast 
end of the platform at Persepolis I have studied about 4500. l These tablets date from the thirteenth to 
the twenty-eighth year of Darius the Great (509-494 B.C.), but are not evenly distributed by year. About 
half of them are from the 22nd and 23rdjiears. They deal almost exclusively with administrative transfers 
of food commodities ranging from the transport of huge amounts down to the payment of a single day's 
ration to one person. There are many different types of text. 

Thus far, I have distinguished f'580 seals} with two or more occurrences and I have assigned permanent 
numbers to 314 of them. I have not tried to tally how many sealings there are with only one occurrence 
in the tablets 1 have studied. 

Most of the tablets are rather small and have a flat left edge and a rounded right edge (E— 2). Seals are 
impressed most commonly on the flat left edge, but are also impressed quite often on the reverse and on 
tire upper and right edges. 

1 The manner of using seals varies from one type of text to another. One usage is to impress the seal of 
• the supplier of the commodity on the left edge and the seal of the recipient on the other available 
surfaces. This seems to be the most normal and comprehensible usage. There are two parties and two 
seals and the seals are distinguished by position. However, this usage, though frequent, is by no means 
predominant. When it is not employed we may ask why and sometimes there is an answer. For example, 
when the supplier is subordinate to the recipient, the supplier's seal need not be used. There are a number 
of texts recording the issuance at many different places of commodities for the king. Almost all carry one 
or two of the three royal seals, which are never used with any other type of text. For all commodities 
.Pa-a<'«s A-» except flour and cattle they have only §eal_7 (E-3). 3 The flour texts have Seal 7 on the reverse and 
W a « :' ; -S- SeaL_66 (E-4) on the left edge. 4 The cattle texts have only Seal 93 (E-5a-b). 5 I might mention that 
j, Seal_93 has the Elamite legend: "Cyrus the Anshanite, son of Teispes," and thus belonged originally to 
;i the grandfather of Cyrus the Great. 

All of these texts name the local supplier, and some name other local officials; they never mention anyone 
else, except the king. It is clear that the seals are royal seals. But they must have been held by subordinates 
? who used them on behalf of the king, the holder of Seal 66, used only with flour texts, is presumably 
the royal miller; if so, the texts mentioning flour apparently must be understood as implying that grain was 
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provided and that flour was made from it. The holder of Seal 7 evidently was in general charge of the 
royal food supply, excepting cattle; flour he received via the miller, everything else directly from the 
supplier. The holder of Seal 93 received cattle, which he tended, or slaughtered, or both. 

The tablets were written at Persepolis after deliveries were made, on the basis of information provided by 
the carriers, and then the appropriate seal or seals were applied. Thus we can develop a clear picture of 
these transfers of commodities and of the related use of seals. There is, however, nothing to explain the 
basis of the acquisitions, whether as tax, by trade, or simply on demand. And I cannot explain why 
there are two similar texts with seals otherwise unknown and two with no seals at all. 7 



In texts of the same type two women also acquire commodities. One is Artystone, wife of Darius. 8 The 
other, Irdabama, is known only from our texts; 9 she also must be a member of the royal family. Each 
woman has her own seal, and these seals, unlike the royal seals, appear also with other kinds of texts, 
chiefly with letters sent by the women. 10 These letters are brief and businesslike, after this fashion: 
"1000 quarts of wine are to be issued to Kamshabama, the accountant, from my estate at Kuknaka." 11 
As for the letters in general, we find a very satisfactory situation: practically all the letters are impressed 
with the seal of the sender. 



K<(ta 



jj The striking fact about the letters (78 published) is that nearly two-thirds are sent by two officials: 
: . Pharnaces, who is the chief official of the economic administration (at least, as far as the fortification 
'• arcliive is concerned), and Zisshawish, the second in command. Some of the other senders are minor 
officials who may not have had occasion to send many letters. Some are important persons; most of their 
letters may have gone into other archives, which have not been recovered. Tj}e_Jdng_jejids_no_Le_tters but 
two of the letters from Pharnaces, three from Zisshawish, and one from another person convey orders of 
the king. 



IV 



, During the period of our texts, both Pharnaces and Zisshawish change from one seal to another. In the 
case of Pharnaces the change is documented in two letters, PF 2067 and 2068, both dated year 22, third 
month, 16th day; the letters carry tire notation: "The seal mat formerly was mine has been replaced. Now 

. the seal that has been applied to 'his tablet is mine." ''""* """ 

The two seals of Pharnaces, Seal 9 and Seal 16 (E-6-7), are inscribed in Aramaic. The first says simply: 
"Pharnaces"; the second says: "Pharnaces, son of Arsames." This Arsames may be the grandfather of 
Darius. In view of the exalted position of Pharnaces, I think he probably is. 

>) The first seal of Zisshawish (Seal 83, E-8) is uninscribed. The second (Seal 11, E-9), which he began to 
]: use in year 19, has every appearance of being a royal seal: It has a depiction of the king and an 
;: inscription with the name of Darius in Old Persian, Elamite, and Akkadian. 

Pharnaces and Zisshawish, along with their seals, appear in various other kinds of texts, but chiefly in texts 
v ^* W fl which record their own daily salary payments. Pharnaces gets 180 quarts of flour per day, whereas the 
average workman gets one quart; in addition he gets 90 quarts of wine and two sheep. Zisshawish gets 
lesser amounts. The payments are made at many different places, and not very often at any one place. 
From this we may conclude that our texts record payments in the field, when the officials were traveling, 
and seldom if ever payments at home. The records of payments at home may have gone to a different 
archive or may have been written in Aramaic on perishable material. 

Pharnaces and Zisshawish predominate in texts of this type even more than in the letters: Pharnaces occurs 
41 times, Zisshawish 19 times, the next most frequent official only four times. Part of the reason for their 
predominance may be that their duties required much travel. However, officials away from home might not 
receive all their rations on the road but might prefer some payments made at home, where they could be 
more readily disposed of. After all, if you're getting 180 quarts of flour every day you can't just let it pile 
up indefinitely. 
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Two such texts with other recipients tell an interesting story. An unpublished text concerns a woman 
described as "the wife of Mardonius, a daughter of the king." Strangely, it does not give her name. 
According to Herodotus her name was Artazostra. The other text, PF 6SS, concerns Gobryas (E— 10, no 
seal number given as yet), a general of Darius and, according to Herodotus, the father of Mardonius. 
Artazostra, in year 23, 12th month, receives payment for four days, one for a place called Kurdushum, 
one for Bessitme, and two for Liduma. Gobryas, in the same year and month, receives three payments, 
one for Bessitme and two for Liduma. It seems clear that Gobryas met his daughter-in-law at Bessitme 
and traveled with her to Liduma. They were on the main road from Susa, moving toward Persepolis. 
The time is about six years before Mardonius became commander of the Persian army. 

Gobryas was one of the "helpers" named in the inscriptions of Darius. 12 Two other "helpers," Irdumartiya 
and Aspathines, occur with their seals as recipients in texts of this type. Both men also appear with the 
same seals as senders of fortification letters and, a few years later, as senders of letters in the treasury 
archive. 

In these texts with recipients other than Pharnaces and Zisshawish the seal of the recipient is normally 
impressed on the reverse, while the seal of the supplier is impressed on the left edge. But the seals of 
Pharnaces and Zisshawish are never accompanied by another seal, presumably because all of the suppliers 
were under the authority of Pharnaces and Zisshawish. 

The seals discussed so far are not limited geographically. Now I will deal with three seals each of which 
predominates in one of the three main areas with which the fortification texts are concerned (fig. 1). First 
is the Persepolis area. Second is the Kamfiruz area, which extends about 30 miles NNW, along the Kur 
River; the main road to Susa runs through this area and then turns through a pass and runs through 
Fahliyan, the third area. The seals, Seal 1, Seal 3, and Seal 4 (E— 1 1-12, -F—i) are the three most frequent 
ones, with a combined total of 351 occurrences. These seals, with only two exceptions, are never used with 
another seal; presumably the seal of the supplier is not applied for the usual reason-the supplier is 
subordinate to the jurisdiction involved. The jurisdictions which employ the three seals are particularly 
cori'cerned"witrT rations for people and animals: 90% of the texts are concerned with such rations. 
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Figure 1. Sketch map showing areas mentioned in the sealed Persepolis tablets. 
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In the Persepolis area Seal 1 is concerned almost exclusively with rations for workers. It occurs at Shiraz, 
Pasargadae, and Niriz, and at eighteen other places either within the triangle defined by those three points 
or somewhat north of it. It occurs at Persepolis only three times, for small groups (five or six 
goldsmiths, seven treasurers). Persepolis is rarely mentioned in any ration texts. But Seal 1 occurs twenty 
times at a place called Matezzish, with groups of up to 700 workers. Evidence indicates that Matezzish was 
{;' immediately adjacent to Persepolis, and I presume that most of the workers receiving their rations at 
Matezzish actually worked at Persepolis. 

[Seal 1 belonged successively to two officials: Karkish, in the years 15 to 19, and Slruddayauda, in the 
| ! years 20 to 26. Each had the title "chief of_wo.riie.rs," and their main functions were the assignment of 
workers and the determination of their rations. This seal is used more or less simultaneously for 21 
places, some far apart. It would not be possible for a scribe to be present with the seal whenever and 
wherever a payment was "made. So there is a problem about where the "texts were written. Did a scribe 
travel around and at each place record all the payments made since his last visit? Or did he sit in his 
office, presumably at or near Persepolis, and write the texts qnjfte_basis j)f_ informati on brought by j he 
couriers'? I know of no direct evidence for solving the problem. But f Flunk a crucial point is the security 
of the seal. Since it did, in effect, represent the signature of the official to whom it pertained, there was 
a possibility of improper use. However, I doubt that there was much scope for misuse, since the seal was 
used and recognized only for certain restricted purposes. The real danger lay in the risk of loss if it left 
the office. That could be very annoying. - ' 

During World War II, 1 sometimes kept a colonel's chair warm overnight. Messages would come in, already 
enciphered, for transmission to a radio operator. This required the colonel's signature, theoretically. But 
the colonel was home asleep and the messages had to go through. So I stamped them with the colonel's 
stamp and signed my name. Thus Top Secret Highest Priority messages from the Pentagon to 
COMGENCENTPAC went on their way over the signature of a Second Lieutenant. The absolutely essential 
tiring I had to remember was to put the colonel's stamp back exactly where I got it. 

So I suspect the tablets were inscribed in _a central office, and Seal 1 never left that office. Since it 
continued to be used for at least twelve' years, the security in that office is rather impressive. 

Seal 1 does not occur at all the places in its area. At the places at which it does occur it is not the only 
seal used. So there are other jurisdictions in the area; but there is none of comparable importance. 
Usually the work groups in Seal 1 texts are not qualified as to occupation. When they are qualified they 
are most commonly called "treasurers," i.e., persons working for the treasury. This does not mean 
that most of them had technical skills, as we may see from certain letters which concern the transfer of 
"treasurers" at various places to become stonemasons at Persepolis. Other qualifications which occur, such 
• as goldsmiths and copiers of texts, may apply to "treasurers" who did have technical skills. 

A somewhat comparable seal, Seal 32, is used with texts concerning places south and east of the Seal 1 
area. Here Shuddayauda occurs as assigner and apportioner of workers, just as with Seal 1. But six other 
persons also appear in one or the other of these roles. This despite the fact that Seal 32 carries the 
inscription: "Shuddayauda, son of Haturdada," and thus is his personal seal. I_assume that the other 
persons are subordinate to Shuddayauda. Nevertheless, his authority at the Seal 32 places seems to be 
more remote than his authority in "the Seal 1 area. His first appearance with Seal 32 is half a year earlier 
than his first appearance with Seal 1. So he had authority in this area first, and he retained it after he 
took over from Karkish the jurisdiction represented by Seal 1. 

I should mention that Karkish and Shuddayauda were not confined to this jurisdiction. It seems that 
economic activities were proliferating faster than administrators could be trained, and a competent 
administrator necessarily wore more than one hat. 
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The similarities in the usage of Seals 1, 3, and 4 are more important than the differences. Yet there are 
differences. In the case of Seal 3, in the Kamfiruz area, it is not possible to discover the name of the 
official in charge. One may say it is not necessary to name the official when his seal identifies him; yet 
in the case of Seals 1 and 4 die official nearly always is named. Seal 3 occurs in more kinds of texts 
than the other two seals: for example, it is often involved in the feeding of animals (poultry, horses, and 
camels), while the other two seals are not; evidently, since Kamfiruz is •much smaller than the other two 
areas, the jurisdiction could have wider functions within its area. There are very few places in Kamfiruz 
at which Seal 3 does not occur, and none of these places occurs more than four times. 

Seal 3 was used from year IS to year 28. There is an associated seal, Seal 30, with far fewer occurrences, 
which was used from year 22 to year 25. There is no apparent distinction in the way the two seals were 
used, except that Seal 30 was not used for the more southerly places. Evidently, because of increased 
activity, it was found advisable to maintain two scribal offices from year 22 to year 25; the great majority 
of Seal 3 texts are dated within that period. 

We come now to Seal 4, in the Fahliyan area. Here we have a long, winding valley, quite narrow most of 
the way, but broader in some places. There are nine travel stops at which rations are issued to travelers, 
/: and_thus.it is eight days' journey from the first (Parmadan) to the last (Dasher). We have hundreds of 
texts which record the issuance of travel rations. But Seal 4 occurs with only one of these. 

Seal 4 belongs to an official named Irshena, who, like Karkish and Shuddayauda in the Persepolis area, bears 
the title "chief of workers." The seal in most cases occurs with texts which record the payment of regular 
monthly rations for groups of workers, and in nearly all cases Irshena is named as assigning the workers or 
as setting their rations. 

Incidentally we may observe that Seal 4 belonged first to someone else, since it is inscribed with an 
Elamite personal name and paternity. Perhaps Irshena bought it from a used seal salesman. At any rate it 
does seem that fancy seals were too precious to go unused, even when inscribed with the wrong name. 

Seal 4 is used from year 17 to year 23. Something rather strange is taking place, if we can trust the evidence 
of the texts: first the jurisdiction withdraws from the western part of Fahliyan and later it extends eastward 
into the adjacent part of the Kamfiruz area. After year 19 it has no occurrences in the west. In year 22 
it begins to appear at two nearby places in Kamfiruz. 

Before, during, and after the period that he was associated with Seal 4 in Fahliyan, Irshena was active also, 
with other seals, in the Persepolis area. We can conclude that the use of Seal 4 did not necessarily imply 
the presence of Irshena. We can also conclude that Seal 4 defined a jurisdiction much more specifically 
than did the name Irshena. 

Another official, Irtuppiya, was very active in the Fahliyan area. In many Seal 4 texts he serves as a supplier 
of commodities in eastern Fahliyan, as a subordinate of Irshena. During the same period he appears often, 
in other roles, with his own seal, in the western part of the area. There he functions most frequently as 
an agent, that is, a person who receives commodities and passes them on to the ultimate recipients. Usually 
it is easy to assume that a supplier or an agent was present where a transfer of commodities took place. 
This is difficult to assume in the case of Irtuppiya. It may be that in the western part of the area the 
presence of his seal was more important than his personal presence. 

• Earlier I mentioned a seal usage that I chose to regard as a norm, namely, the case in which the seal of 
the supplier is impressed on the left edge, the seal of the recipient on the reverse. This usage occurs with 
greatest regularity with the travel ration texts. Naturally the seal of the supplier recurs often, the seal of 
the recipient rather rarely. But there are enough recurrences of same recipient with same seal to establish 
the principle. There is a travel guide whose seal occurs eleven times. Strictly speaking he is not a 
recipient but an agent for the parties which he guides. 
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A frequent supplier of flour is Haturdada at the place >Kurduslium}in western Faliliyan, Haturdada uses 
four seajs. The first occurs in year 21, the second in years 2Tand 23. There is then a gap of three 
years, a period in which travel texts are scarce. The third seal is used in years 27 and 28, the fourth in 
year 28, overlapping the third seal, a curious fact. The jeals actually bdojng^qMo_Haturdada,_ but_^ 
the supply, office. In a few cases beer is supplied at Kurdushum and another person (Ummanana) is 
named as supplier, once with the second of the above seals, once with the fourth, though he appears 
more often with another seal altogether, which he uses in the years 21 to 23. 

Generally speaking, the seals of suppliers don't seem to last very long. 1 suppose they get lost or broken. 
There are a great many of these seals; they have not been adequately studied, and I am not prepared to 
offer general conclusions about their use. 

In the Kamfiruz area there is one very frequent supplier of travel rations whose tablets never carry a seal 
impression. 14 Thus we see that there were sigillophobes as well as sigillophiliacs. .' 

The small tablets which record individual payments were sent to Persepolis or nearby. There they had to 
be sorted according to origin, a process in which the seals would be very helpful. Then they served as 
basis for the production of accounting texts. These are written on rectangular tablets, sometimes quite 
large. Normally each one covers all the receipts and disbursements of a given supply officer during a 
specific period. The seals which are associated with the accounting texts evidently belonged to an 
accounting office. 

Much the most frequent of these seals is Seal 12, with 70 occurrences. It evidently was used at 
Kamenush, a place not far from Persepolis. Three of the texts name Kamenush in sub scrip ts,-orie of which 
says: "Daddama gave us this account in year 21, 3rd month, 10th day." 13 I take it that ^us"; refers to 
the accountants, who are not named. Exactly what Daddama did is not clear; perhaps he delivered the 
small tablets on which the account is based. As it happens, another account text (unpublished) reports 
that Daddama "gave an account" at Persepolis on the very next day. 

The accounts with Seal 12 concern various commodities in many different places, places in each of the 
three main areas and also places outside of those areas. The most striking fact is the time-lag. The 
activities reported date from year 13 to year 19. When the accounts themselves are dated, Which is 
rather rarely, the dates range from the second month of year 20 to the third month of year 21. 

There are two other subjects I think I should discuss, even though they are confusing. 

First, there is a particular kind of text (Category CI) 16 which is sometimes accompanied by as many as 
four seals (F-2a-c). In these texts commodities are said to be "placed upon" a person, which 1 interpret 
as "deposited to his account," though 1 am not really sure what is going on. In the great majority of 
cases the commodity is some kind of fruit or else tarmu-grain, perhaps wheat, which in texts of other 
categories is far less frequent than barley. Places in the three main areas are involved, also places outside 
those areas. Two places are most frequently mentioned,' neither of which is frequent in other texts. One 
is Baktish, in the southwestern part of the Kamfiruz area, where tarmu-grain is deposited. The other is 
_ Nupishtash, where various fruits are deposited. Nupishtash apparently lies in southeastern Fahliyan 
west of Baktish and perhaps not far from it. The seals involved occur rarely or never with other 
kinds of texts. When four seals appear on one of these tablets, that should mean that four juris- 
dictions are involved. But why should four jurisdictions be involved with a deposit of tarmu-grain? 
In any case, there seems to be no good clue to identify even one of these jurisdictions. 

As a final oddity, we have two pairs of identical texts with different seals. 17 If the two parties involved 
were functioning independently on their own behalf there would be no problem; but then the tablets would 
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not have wound up in an administrative archive. In both cases a large quantity of tarmu-grain is supplied 
by a person at the place Zakzaku in western Fahliyan, taken to a nearby place, and received by another 
person, who uses it to make beer. 1 should guess that the two persons reported to two different offices, 
and each had to provide a document authenticated by his own seal. The two copies then went by different 
routes to the same ultimate destination, namely, the Persepolis fortification archive. 



NOTES 

1. For details on the tablets, see Hallock, Persepolis Fortification Tablets (OIP 92 [Chicago, 1969 j), 
hereafter cited as PFT. The texts published there are cited as PF 1-2087. It should be noted that 
these tablets are not the same as those discussed in E. F. Schmidt, Persepolis 2 (OIP 69 [Chicago, 
1957]), nor for the most part are the Fortification archive sealings treated in this paper identical 
with the sealings treated in that volume. The Treasury archive, of about 750 texts, has been 
published by George Cameron, Persepolis Treasury Tablets (OIP 65 [Chicago, 1948J), hereafter 
cited as PTT. 

2. See PFT, pp. 78ff. My seal numbers are not to be confused with those given by Schmidt in 
Persepolis 2, pp. 4ff. for the Treasury archive. 

3. See PF 697f, 705-709, 711-27, 2034. 

4. See PF 699-704. 

5. See PF 692-95, 2033. 

6. PF 691, 729. 

7. PF 696, 728. -»— ^^-av, 

8. See PF 730-34, 2035. 

9. See PF 735-40. 

10. See PF 1835-39. The only letter from Irdabama is unpublished. 

11. PF 1837. 

12. Darius, Behistun inscription, Para. 68, and Naqsh-i-Rustam inscription, c (for Achaemenid royal 
inscriptions see R. G. Kent, Old Persian [American Oriental Society, American Oriental Series 
Volume 33 (New Haven, 1950)], pp. 116ff.). 

13. For Irdumartiya (Old Persian Artavardiya) see Behistun inscription, Paras. 41f. With his seal (Seal 
71=Treasury Type 33, Schmidt, Persepolis 2, PI. 10) he is a recipient in PF 689, 690, sender of letters 
in PF 1830, PF 1831, and PT 1963-20 (see G. Cameron, JNES 24 [1965], p. 182). In G. Cameron, 
PTT, p. 92 the Aramaic legend on his seal is incorrectly read (unless the original is incorrect). For 
Aspathines see Naqsh-i-Rustam inscription d. With his seal (Treasury Type 14, Schmidt, Persepolis 2, 
PI. 6) he appears as recipient in two unpublished fortification texts, as sender of letters in PF 1853 
and PT 12, 12a, and 14 (PTT, pp. 102ff.). 

14. This is Pirratamka at Uzikurrash; see PF 1411-30, 1433-36. 

15. From an unpublished text. Cf. PF 1997:24-26. 

16. See PFT for the various categories of texts. 

17. See PF 40, in which lines 8-11 must be corrected to read as follows: m.Pir-ri-ya-/is-ba du-is-/da 
r h.KAS ] .lg hu-da-/is-da, "Pirriyashba received (it). He made beer." The text thus belongs to 
Category E. The other three texts involved are unpublished. 



